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PENRHYN CLIFFORD SALUTING COUNT ORLOFF IN THE ADMIRALTY SQUARE. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA. Arousing himself at length from a state of delicious, 

A TALE OF THE TIME OF CATHERINE II. dreamy, half-consciousness, he perceived that the 
CHAPTER V.—ALEXEY IVANOFF, THE SERF. hands of his watch pointed to within three hours of 

So soundly did our young traveller rest, that the | high noon. Blushing and vexed at his indolence, 


sun was high above the horizon before he woke. | he rose hastily, and then discovered that means had 
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34 
been placed within his reach of exchanging the sea- 
going and partly borrowed clothing in which he 
entered St. Petersburg, for garments more suit- 
able to his present circumstances. 

In these, he presently sought his uncle in the 
breakfast-room, with an apology on his lips, which 
was cut short by hearty congratulations on the 
good looks which a night of unbroken sleep had 
restored. 

The meal was yet in progress, when a visitor 
was announced by Barton, and warmly welcomed 
by the merchant. He was a young man, scarcely 
more than twenty-five years old, probably, and 
habited in the caftan and loose trowsers which 
Clifford had already noticed as the national cos- 
tume. The dress of this visitor was, however, of 
good material, and sat gracefully on the wearer. 
His countenance, moreover, was both handsome 
and expressive. In common with every Russian of 
the middle or lower class, he wore the beard ; but 
it was carefully trimmed, and curled naturally 
round his lips; and his long auburn hair, parted 
in front, disclosed a pale massive brow, and light 
blue eyes of quick and startling brightness. 

The young stranger advanced, and, as it seemed 
to Clifford, with a kind of proud humility blended 
with an expression of feeling warmer than that of 
respect only, accepted the merchant's offered hand ; 
replying to his welcome in good English, though 
with a foreign intonation and accent, and in a 
voice so deep and full, yet so soft and musical, 
that Clifford almost started. 

“You are engaged, sir,’ said the stranger to 
Gilbert ; “I was not aware of it. I will beg you 
to pardon my intrusion, and call at another time,” 

“ Not so, Alexey,” replied Gilbert Penrhyn, 
leading his visitor towards his nephew. “ I would 
have you known to eachother, Penrhyn, my dear 
boy, your hand to my young friend, Alexey 
Ivanoff. Alexey, this is my dear nephew Penrhyn 
Clifford, of whom I have spoken to you—the ori- 
ginal of the portrait in my own room.” 

T see, indeed,” said the young Russian, bowing 
low to our young traveller, and shaking hands | 
with him; “I shall be happy—only too happy—to | 
be known to Mr, Clifford, if he will condescend 

” He hesitated for a moment, and a faint 
blush overspread his pale countenance. 

“There is no ‘if’ in the case, Alexey ; and no 
condescension : don’t think it, And now sit down 
and - us.” 

The visitor took a seat, but declined the break- 
fast : he had taken breakfast, he said. 

“TI dare say you have; well, and how goes on 
the work—the great work, Alexey ?”’ 
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A troubled and even a fierce expression gathered 
for an instant on the countenance of the young | 
Russian ; but it soon gave place to a look of deep 
dejection, as he replied, op 
with it, Mr. Penrhyn.” 

Done with it, Alexey ? Not finished, surely ? | 
You must have wrought hard, indeed.” 

“ Not finished, certainly, sir,” replied the visi- 
tor; “ but it never will be—it never shall be: I 
have no heart to go on with it, Mr. Penrhyn.” 

“Eh! what is this?” said the merchant, com- 
passionately and gently, as, looking closely at the 
now flushed face of the Russian, he saw how 


believe I have done | 





changed was its expression. ‘“ There is something 


—— 
more in this than I understand. Clifford, my boy, 
you will excuse us, I am sure, fora moment. My 
good friend here has something to say to me—at 
least, I have something to say to him—in private ;” 
and, laying his hand kindly on the arm of his 
visitor, they retired together from the breakfast 
room. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the merchant 
returned alone. 

“Tt is a sad thing to be in bondage, Pen,” he 
said, softly. 

“Tt is, undoubtedly,” responded the nephew. 

“To be fettered in a life-long servitude from 
which there is no escape,” continued the merchant 
mournfully ; “to have the glowing aspirations of 
genius, and the consciousness of mind, and the 
very buddings of hope, crushed by the constant 
weight of a slavery which brings down man toa 
level with brutes, and makes him part and parcel 
with the soil on which he happened to be born; to 
be ground down by oppression which makes even 
wise men mad; to succeed to an inheritance of 
stripes and bitter insults, and to transmit that 
inheritance to posterity. It is very sad, Penrhyn.” 

“ You refer to the serfdom of this country, uncle ; 
is it so very grievous?” 

* There are some who say it is not,” replied the 
merchant, in the same mournful tone. “ You shall 
judge-for yourself whether it be not sometimes 
hard to be borne, 

“ Five years ago, Penrhyn,” continued his uncle, 
“ T was at Moscow, and, by some means or other, 
came in contact, and got into conversation, with a 
young fellow who was following the occupation of 
& house painter, I found him remarkably intelli- 
gent and quick, but modest withal; and, from the 
specimen I saw, he appeared to me to be extraor- 

avily clever at his art. After a while, I learned 
something of his history, He was a serf, born on 
the large estate of some boyar, farther south, and 
consequently was his property, life and limb. His 
master, however, had either sent him, or permitted 
him to go to Moscow, to learn a trade ; and being, 
as I said, clever and intelligent, the young man 
had worked his way upwards, The boyar, his 
master, had found this out, of course, and had 
gradually increased the obrok, or yearly tribute of 
his young serf, so that he was scarcely any the 
better for his nominal gains, Ordinarily, this 
grasping conduct would deaden a man’s faculties, 
and render him careless and depressed; but 
Alexey ‘ 

“ Alexey Ivanoff, uncle? the visitor who has 
just left you?” said Penrhyn, interrupting his 
uncle. 

“Yes, it is of him I am speaking. Well, he 
had battled, and was still battling with his hard 
fate, hoping against hope that by some unforeseen 
good fortune he might surmount the difficulties of 
his position, and its degradation. 

“T pitied poor Alexey then, for I could see that 
his mind was particularly sensitive ; and the man 
at Moscow, who hired him of his master, was a 
brutal tyrant. The result was, that I proposed his 
accompanying me to St. Petersburg, and apply- 
ing himself to the higher branches of his art. I 
believed that he would succeed; I had no fear of 
that ; at any rate, I could ensure him full employ- 
ment. And yet, perhaps, it was unwise; it might 
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have been better for him not to have had new hopes | 


raised—only to be blighted. 

*T acted for the best, however ; and the consent 
of the boyar being easily obtained—for he saw in 
the advancement of his serf a souree of augmented 
profit to himself—Alexey came northward. He 
did not disappoint me: he soon made rapid ad- 
vances in his art, and besides this, he took adyan- 
tage of all opportunities within his reach for culti- 
vating his mind. When he first came to St. 
Petersburg, he could speak only Russ; now he 
not only understands, but can converse with fluency 
in English, French, and German. Partly, he 
found this desirable, perhaps, because of the society 
into which he was thrown in his ordinary oceupa- 
tion; but the great incentive to this application 
has been that he might read and learn from books ; 
he is, in fact, a diligent, hardworking student. 

“ Alexey’s genius has been recognised, and his 
industry and character have made way for him. 
You will hear his productions praised ; you will see 
them in palaces; you will hear the man spoken of 
as an honour to Russia, and a proof of native talent. 
And now, mark the result! The very efforts this 
poor fellow has made for self-adyancement, have 
but riveted more firmly the chains which bind him 
to hopeless degradation. He is a machine in the 
social world—nothing more. He is a source of 
profit to his owner, who has gradually advanced 
the amount of his obrok, till it now requires the 
exercise of all his talent and the employment of all 
his time to meet the insatiable demand; and the 
tyrant utterly refuses him his freedom at any 


price, because he can make more of him as a serf.” 
“Cannot he escape from the country?” asked 

Clifford, whose sympathies began to be roused. 
“Scarcely, even if he thought it right to take 


that course. The difficulties would be many, and 
all but insurmountable. But I have not yet told 
you the whole of Alexey’s sad story, Before he 
left Semeonovskoye—his owner’s estate—and while 
yet a youth, he betrothed himself to a young girl, 
also a serf, on the same estate. The girl is a year 
or two younger than Alexey, and, judging from 
her portrait, which he painted when he was but 
a novice in his profession, she must have been at 
that time very pleasing in appearance. For a 
serf girl, she is also accomplished ; for the boyar’s 
wife had taken a fancy to her as a child, and had 
brought her up and given her some sort of an edu- 
cation as her personal attendant. 

“ And here is the cause of Alexey’s sorrow ; for 
the lady violently and determinately opposed her- 
self to the match, and even severely punished the 
poor girl for daring, as she said, to look out a 
husband for herself. 

“ At last, the poor fellow made up his mind to 
cast himself on the generosity of his owner. It 
is three weeks since he bade me good-bye in this 
room, Penrhyn ; and I encouraged him to hope for 
success. He travelled fast and hard, and made his 
appearance at the boyar’s country house. He 
sought his master, told him his tale, and besought 
permission to marry and bring back his wife to 
St. Petersburg.” 

“ And the answer? what was the answer, un- 
cle?” asked Clifford, as his uncle paused, and 
paced the room in evident agitation. 

* The answer, Penrhyn, was couched, as far as I 





can understand, in cold and bitter irony ; in re- 
proaches against poor Alexey, for idling his time 
when he ought to be at work ; and that, as he could 
afiord to take a long journey on such a fruitless 
errand, his obrok would thenceforward be increased 
to an amount which it will be next to impossible for 
the unhappy young man to raise, Still, however, 
the youth pleaded ; and it seemed to him almost as 
though his master, tyrannical as he is, were relent- 
ing, when Madame entered upon the scene; and 
the first angry glance of her eye, and the first 
word from her lips, he says, told him how hope- 
less was his suit. Then he gave way to the ener- 
gy of his character: despair made him reckless : 
he met taunt with taunt: they said he was inso- 
lent; and he was dragged to a stable, stripped, 
tied up and scourged, to teach him, as the boyar 
said, that, great as he thought himself, he was yet 
aslave. By a refinement of cruelty, the poor girl, 
Natalia, was compelled to witness his degradation 
and sufferings, and was told that, as a punishment 
for her contumacy, she should ere long be provided 
with a husband who would teach her obedience 
and submission.” 

“ But they will not, surely, do such violence to 
the poor girl's affections ?” said Clifford. 

“Why not?” rejoined his uncle. “It is but 
part of the system. The only hope for Natalia is, 
that she is probably too useful to her proprietress 
to be lightly dismissed from her immediate ser- 
vice.” 

“ And Alexey—how did he get off? and how 
will it end with him ?” 

“ He will have ta submit; there is no help for 
him; and he knows it. As to the rest, he was 
ordered to return to St. Petersburg; and he has 
returned, as you see. It will end with him, as it 
has with others whom the like oppression has 
either crushed or goaded, in reckless self-abandon- 
ment, or to some act of mad desperation.” 

“One could almost hope for the latter,” said 
Clifford. 

“ We must try to save him from either alterna- 
tive,” replied the merchant: ‘ we must encourage 
him in self-respect, my dear boy, and put better 
thoughts and hopes before him. And now, know- 
ing of him what I have told you, will you cultivate 
Alexey’s acquaintance P ”’ 

“T shall be glad to do so,” said Clifford. 

“I thought so; I felt sure you would not 
despise him, serf as he is, and oppressed also; and 
feeling sure of it, I have invited him, poor fellow, 
to give up this afternoon to you. This is a féte- 
day in honour of one of the numerous saints of the 
Greek Church, and you will see St. Petersburg in 
its holiday dress.” 

* You will go with us, uncle ? ” 

* T would, but cannot,” said the merchant ; “ so 
I must trust you to the care and prudence of 
Alexey.” 

* And are they to be trusted just now, uncle ?”’ 

“OQ yes; poor Alexey is excitable only on one 
subject ; and you will not touch that jarring string, 
I am sure,” said the merchant, 


CHAPTER VI. 

PENRHYN CLIFFORD’S FIRST DAY 1N ST, PETERSBURG. 
Puncrvat to his appointment, the young painter 
made his appearance at the merchant’s house soon 
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after the dinner-hour; and under his guidance 
Clifford commenced his tour of observation. Sooth 
to say, his light and joyous'spirits had been damped 
by the story of his companion’s sufferings and 
wrongs ; and it was with a diminished disposition 
to admire the garish display of wealth and luxury 
which glittered around him, that he bent his steps 
towards the heart of the city. 

It was probably owing to this incipient distaste, 
that he perceived more quickly than he might 
otherwise have done, that while there was much 
in the infant city to astonish a stranger, there was 
something also to repel and dissatisfy. Accus- 
tomed as he had been to the bustle and confusion 
of the first commercial city in the world, the 
streets of St. Petersburg appeared to him to be 
lonely and deserted; and in the scenes which pre- 
sented themselves to his notice, he detected, as he 
believed, the struggle between civilization and 
barbarism, which more or less was the character- 
istic of society throughout Russia. 

Here, for instance, was a marble palace of pro- 
digious magnitude and dazzling splendour, which 
irresistibly reminded the young traveller of the 
ideal palaces of oriental or fairy tales ; and closely 
adjoining were rows of squalid huts, rivalling in 
wretchedness the wigwams of savages. 

Then again, from the court-yard of a princely 
mansion, emerged, as Clifford and his companion 
passed, a gorgeously gilded carriage, delicately 
lined with satin, and drawn by six horses in 
magnificent trappings ; and in contrast with these 
marks of refinement, the court-yard itself, into 
which Clifford curiously glanced, seemed a re- 
ceptacle of filth and a den of confusion; while 
numerous native boors lounged within, in miserable 
disarray, or lay stretched on the ground, wallow- 
ing, as it seemed, in dirt as in their native element, 
and basking lazily and with mere animal enjoy- 
ment in the delicious sunshine. 

On every hand similar incongruities were ob- 
trusively visible, exemplifying the probable correct- 
ness of a remark which Clifford had somewhere 
met, that this city of high pretensions was as yet 
“only an immense outline, which would require 
many future sovereigns, and almost future ages, 
to complete.” 

Nothing, however, of all that he witnessed, 
created so much surprise in Penrhyn Clifford, as 
the animation and the almost reckless gaiety of 
the young painter, from whose countenance and 
voice all tokens of dejection had disappeared, and 
who, in fact, gave no outward manifestation of 
any strong passions lurking in his heart. We 
have spoken of Clifford’s sympathy; but we will 
not say that, mingling with this, might not have 
been a momentary feeling of shame on first find- 
ing himself in close and intimate proximity with 
one who was not only a slave, but who had been 
subjected to the ignominy of stripes, the wounds 
of which were probably yet unhealed. But what- 
ever might have been his involuntary shrinkings 
from such companionship, the young Englishman 
soon subdued them, as unmanly and degrading 
only to him who harboured them. And his 
surprise would have been lessened had he known 
how greatly the sense of degradation is blunted 
under a despotic government, while the scourge is 
so far impartially applied in Russia, as that the 











| was a platform, which served as a landing-place, 


master who chastises his serf to-day, may himself 
chance to be chastised to-morrow by the order and 
at the will of his superior; and that, to use the 
words of a subsequent traveller in a later reign, 
“the same system of tyranny extends from the 
throne downwards, through all the bearings and 
ramifications of society. The emperor (though 
in the czar’s case we should hope this true only 
in the past tense) canes the first of his grandees ; 
princes and nobles cane their slaves; and the 
slaves, their wives and daughters. Ere the sun 
dawns in Russia, flagellation begins ; and through- 
out its vast empire, cudgels are going, in every 
department of its immense population, from morn- 
ing until night.” 

An incident presently occurred, however, which, 
though in itself slight, convinced Clifford that, 
apathetic as the young painter seemed in respect 
of his own wrongs, there was a stern and fiery 
though smouldering spirit within, which might at 
any time blaze up into a flame of vengeance. 

They had strolled through one of the principal 
streets of the city, which terminated at the 
Admiralty, and were traversing the square which 
fronts that enormous public building, when Clif- 
ford’s attention was drawn towards an officer on 
horseback, richly accoutred, and of apparently 
herculean stature and proportions, accompanied by 
several huzzars, who, though tall fellows enough, 
appeared but Lilliputians in comparison with their 
commander. 

As the cavalcade passed leisurely across the 
square, the few pedestrians whom they encountered 
uncovered to the officer ; so also did Clifford ; and 
his courtesy was returned by a condescending bow 
from the great man. But so did not Alexey, who 
fell back behind his companion, and across whose 
countenance flashed a glance of haughty defiance 
as he turned away. 

“Who is that man?” asked Clifford, when the 
officer and his retinue were out of earshot. 

Clifford had in the morning been struck with 
the deep tones of the young painter’s voice; and 
now again he noticed the same peculiarity, as he 
replied: “It is not safe to speak of that man 
openly, as his merits deserve, Mr. Clifford: but 
you have heard of Count Orloff?” 

“T think Ihave. Are there not several brothers 
—Russian nobles of that name P ” 

“There are, sir. There is Count Ivan Orloff, a 
captain of the Preobrajenskoi guards, of whom It 
have nothing to say. There is also Count 
Gregorii Orloff, whom it pleased our empress to’ 
make a prince, and for whom she ordered to be 
built the marble palace which you have admired, 
and on whom she has heaped untold wealth 
besides, and who, as some tell, has even aspired 
to share her throne.” 

“ Tremember, now you speak of it,” said Clifford, 
across whose mind flashed at that moment some 
obscure recollections of the corruptions of the 
Russian court. .“ And yonder man, then, is the 
prince P” 

“No, Mr. Clifford. But the evening will be 
lovely : will you venture on the river ; or has your 
shipwreck given you a distaste for navigation ? ” 

They had by this time reached the broad quay 
on the river front of the Admiralty, below which 
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and where numerous boats, gaily painted, were 
fastened and waiting for hire. We have said it 
was a féte-day; and the river was lively with 
pleasure boats of many sizes, from the small skiff 
to the many-oared barge. The scene was tempt- 
ing; and Clifford readily assenting to the proposal 
of his guide, they entered a single-oared boat, and, 
dispensing with the services of the boatman, 
pushed out into the stream, and were soon 
smoothly floating down the Neva. 

When they were fairly embarked, the conversa- 
tion was resumed. 

“ We can speak freely here, Mr. Clifford,” said 
his companion. “The man whom you just now 
saw is Count Alexis Orloff—the murderer of the 
emperor his master.” 

“The murderer!” exclaimed Clifford. “Is it 
true, then ? but of what emperor do you speak ?” 

“Of the czar Peter, who was first dethroned, 
and afterwards put to death: that man was his 
murderer, Mr. Clifford,” he repeated, in a voice 
tremulous with excitement. 

“I know but little of the history of your 
country,” said Clifford; “but I have always 
understood that the story of the emperor’s assassi- 
nation was a false and malicious report, and that, 
though somewhat suddenly, he died a natural 
death.” 

“There are a thousand tongues in St. Peters- 
burg, Mr. Clifford,” continued the young painter, 
more calmly, “and thousands in Russia besides, 
which could tell you, if they dared, that our 
emperor was foully murdered ; and there are thou- 
sands of hands that could point to that man Orloff, 
whom you saw just now riding in his pride, as the 
coward who, with his great brute strength in 
which he boasts himself, strangled the czar Peter 
the Third, while crying, but crying in vain, for 
mercy. But enough of this,” added the young 
Russ, “only that the time may come, when the 
base deed shall be remembered, and bring down 
vengeance on the doer ;” and for some time, Alexey 
pulled silently at the oar, and when he again 
spoke, his gay and reckless humour had returned. 

The sudden and unexpected excitement of his 
companion called to Clifford’s mind some of the 
many reports which at that time were but darkly 
mooted, but which have since passed into history, 
with all necessary proofs of confirmation, respect- 
ing the death of the unfortunate emperor ; while 
he also witnessed a specimen of that lingering 


| «regard for Peter’s memory, which on more than 


one occasion had shaken the throne of his succes- 
sor, and which the lapse of nearly twenty years 
had not extinguished. 

Meanwhile, the boat sped merrily down the 
bright and sparkling river. Modern travellers tell 
us of the beauties of the summer islands, which, 
at the distance of three or four versts from St. 
Petersburg, are favourite resorts of holiday-mak- 
ing citizens. These islands are now beautifully 
laid out in grass and gravel walks, ornamented 
with trees, lakes, shrubs, and flowers; they are 
connected together by light and elegant bridges, 
and adorned with beautiful little summer-houses, 
of light and airy construction, completely buried 
among the trees. Houses of refreshment are to 
be found in great abundance on these summer 
islands, which are also thickly studded with the 





villas and cottages of wealthy citizens, including 
an imperial pavilion. 

Towards these islands, which, even at the time 
of which we write, though wanting in much of 
their more modern charms, were yet not destitute 
of attractions, our young traveller and his com- 
panion proceeded. Numbers of boats had already 
landed their passengers ; and in the long twilight 
of the summer evening, and far into the night, the 
islands were gay with groups of pleasure-seekers, 
and noisy with songs and shouts of laughter. In 
one place was a group of spectators, witnessing 
with relish the performances of an itinerant party 
of comic actors; at another spot, others were 
imbibing strong drink at a temporary booth; at 
another, a fierce quarrel had commenced between 
a couple of boatmen, which threatened to involve 
the island in the confusion of Agramente’s camp, 
but which terminated in a loving embrace: while 
in walks of young birch trees, more respectable 
classes were sauntering and enjoying the seclusion 
and beauty of the scene. 

Clifford remembered that he had witnessed 
similar places in his own country; and, tired at 
length of the confusion around him, he was once 
more on the river. 

It was late ere he reached his uncle’s house and 
bade farewell to his companion: and thus ended 
Penrhyn Clifford’s first day at St. Petersburg. 





HARRY, MY OWL. 


Let no timid individuals with weak nerves visit 
me o’ nights—not, at least, until I shall have 
prepared them for the startling things they will 
see, and the extraordinary sounds they will hear. 

It is eight o’clock. The window of my little 
sitting-room is closed, or, rather, the glazed 
French double doors which serve the purpose of a 
window. The shutters are up, and I am quietly 
reading before the fire, when suddenly a noise, a 
most portentous noise, something between a bounce 
and a splash, is heard against the glass. Then 
follows a short, sharp, snake-like hiss—again and 
again! What can it be? 

Gentle lady, were you my guest, your finger-ends 
would tingle, and your heart would throb, and, 
were it not for the combs and hair-pins which se- 
cure your tresses, they might, perhaps, stand on 
end for very fright. 

Bounce, bounce, splash, splash, again and again. 
Now a low moaning, now a hiss. You are dis- 
posed, I see, to rise in terror, and take me fora 
necromancer ; so, gentle visitor, I will torment you 
no longer. That dashing, bouncing, hissing and 
screaming is caused by a very particular friend 
of mine, no less than Harry, my owl. And now 
I address him by name—Harry! Listen, he 
replies with a hiss. He can say no more; it is 
his way of speaking. Nor is it to a mere voice 
that Harry replies, for my owl knows his name. If 
I call “ Leo,” the name of my hawk, or “ Jack,” 
the name of my crow, he makes no sign; but call 
“Harry,” and he hisses recognition at once, and 
bounces his soft head against my window. So 
now we will let him come in. My poor Harry 
wants no pressing. I open the door, and in he 
sails ; then, perching at ease on my shoulder, he 
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rubs his beak against my face. What more could 
he do to show his gratitude ? 

My owl Harry being duly seated in his self-ap- 
pointed place, standing like a posture-master on 
one leg, the other being tucked up under his 
feathers, for warmth, I suppose, I will recite to 
you a leaf out of the chapter of his life. A sudden 
penchant seized me, in the early part of last year, to 
become possessed of an owl. My affection had long 
been running upon owls. I owed the race an act 
of reparation for a sad deed of cruelty perpetrated 
long ago. Once upon a time, when I was a boy, I 
had a bad habit of wandering about with a gun, 
and I am sorry to relate that on that occasion I 
shot one of the birds sacred to Minerva. It was 
twilight, and the poor thing was sailing about in 
quest of his vespertinal mice, when I, an urchin 
smaller almost than my gun, but big enough to 
have known better, shouldered my weapon, pulled 
the trigger, and fired. My quarry fell, but was not 
killed. I had only pinioned him ; so there he lay, 
fierce as any Muscovite, with claws spread, and 
beak expanded. I took him up, and long, very 
long, bore the marks of my imprudence. Beak and 
claws did their work ; so that, by the time I had ar- 
rived at my home, I was even more wounded than 
the owl. I tried to make him a pet, but the owl bore 
malice; and I think the reader will admit him to 
have presented a case, if such there be, of what 
metaphysicians call justifiable resentment. I fed 
him well; for although angry, he did not, like a 
sulky child, refuse his viands : yet he never forgave 
me. In solemn silence, there on his perch would 
he sit, scarcely condescending to direct a glance 
towards me. In the secret recesses of his mind, 
the bird of wisdom had determined to escape, and 
one fine morning I found my owl flown. The wing 
had mended; but he, sly fellow, gave me no inti- 
mation of that until the morning of his final de- 
parture. From that time forward I had a desire 
to obtain a tame owl If, thought I, circumstances 
should ever make me the possessor of such a pet, 
how kind would I be! how thoroughly would I 
redeem my character for past cruelty to his race ! 

Well, I set out on a voyage of discovery, to 
find an imprisoned owl. I threaded the dim re- 
gions of St. Giles’s, and called at those shops where 
hundreds of little birds warble their plaintive songs 
through the brass-wired lattice of their prison, or 
pensively look down on the mockery of green fields, 
suggested by the presence of one poor sod. Out- 
landish birds from Australia, or either Ind, I might 
have had in plenty ; Java sparrows, African parrots 
or Brazilian macaws; but no owl. Minerva’s bird 
seemed to lie under an interdiction; no one cared 
for him ; a vague horror seemed to attach to him. 
People shook their heads and told me, “ He ate a 
power of wittals, and was a rare un to bite.” 

Well, I began to despair of ever obtaining an 
owl, when, as often is the case, chance threw in my 
way the treasure which assiduity had failed to 
secure. Passing one morning through those laby- 
rinthine alleys which connect Fetter-lane with 
Farringdon-street, I chanced to look into one of 
the dim recesses occupied by a marine store. There 
in a corner I beheld a common wicker cage, and 
in it a pair of bright staring eyes looking me full 
in the face. I had discovered the treasure at last ; 
it was Harry, my owl. The transfer of property 





was soon accomplished. Harry’s master valued 
him at two shillings, 2 sum which I at once paid ; 
and the capture of Harry was accomplished forth- 
with, in a manner not at all agreeable to his feel- 
ings, I should imagine, and by no means suggestive 
of confidence on the part of his quondam master. 

“You had better, sir, have cage and all,” said 
the marine storekeeper, with a sorrowful counte- 
nance. 

“ Why?” 

* Because he is wicious.” 

* And what vices may he be guilty of ? ” demand- 
ed I. 

* Wices, sir P” 

* Yes, wices if you like.” 

“ Jist you put your fingers through the bars; 
he'll tell you his own self, that he will,” said my 
informant with a broad grin. Then following up 
the original spendineitatiatien, the marine store- 
keeper again impressed upon me the advisability 
of purchasing bird, cage and all. 

* But I don’t want a cage,” was my answer. 
“The poor owl shall simply have the feathers of 
one wing cut, to prevent his escape, until he and I 
get better acquainted. Thus protected he shall 


prowl about the garden at his convenience.” 
Harry’s capture was therefore a necessity, and it 
was accomplished in this wise. The man first opened 
the door of the cage, then presented the bird with 
a piece of cat’s-meat, which the poor thing no 


sooner laid hold of, than the marine store-keeper’s 
horny fingers laid hold of his poor soft head, and 
pulled him bodily forth, pushing him into a bag 
with which I had come prepared. Harry and I 
had to travel some nine miles by rail, and the way 
he demeaned_ himself was by no means indicative 
of a tranquil mind. Such a scratching, biting, 
and hissing were seldom before heard in a railway 
carriage. I had to explain the nature of my 
burden, or else my fellow travellers would have 
been afraid. 

A change was to come over the spirit of Harry’s 
life. His prisoned existence was to end. The 
moon was shining brightly on our arrival home; 
so I cut the feathers of Harry’s wing, and turned 
him adrift in my garden, forthwith placing a little 
piece of mutton by his side, and just indicating a 
convenient hole in the wall big enough to serve as 
aden for Harry, should he feel so inclined. He 
flapped his wings, wondering, seemingly, that so 
much good luck had fallen in his way, took an 
excursion to the farther end of the garden, and we 
parted for the night. 

It is astonishing what friends we two have 
become since then. I had no idea that an owl 
was half as sociable. Truly the Greeks were right 
in calling him the bird of wisdom. Harry has the 
sagacity of a dog at least, answers to his name, 
comes when he is called, does almost as he is bid, 
and in short appears to have fully realised to him- 
self the advantages connected with his social 
status in my family. My wing-cutting opera- 
tion on his person was so far imperfect that friend 
Harry still enjoys very considerable powers of 
flight. He can fly to the summit of the garden 
wall, for I have more than once discovered him 
there. Of course he could drop down outside as 
easily as inside, but somehow this he never appears 
todo. It is a matter in which I cannot of course 
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speak with certainty, for Harry’s day is my night, 
and my night is his day. I dare say he thinks me 
an unreasonable being to remove his claws from 
my shoulder so early as eleven o'clock, and make 
him hurry from a warm fireside into the chilly 
outside air of a November night. 

I was at first solicitous about Harry’s safety, 
on account of certain fierce tom-cats, who had 
singled out my garden as a convenient arena for 
settling their disputes by the dwel/o, or amusing 
themselves, though annoying me, by a little 
vocalisation ; but a circumstance soon proved that 
I had nothing to fear on this ground. 

Harry is a provident bird. He has established 
a storehouse or magazine of provisions at the 
farther extremity of the fire-grating under the 
wash-house boiler, and he is constantly in the 
habit of mounting guard at the entrance of the 
same. There one day he was, standing on one 
foot as is his wont, a drowsy, stolid-looking 
individual, whom no injury or insult would seem- 
ingly be able to arouse, when Kitty, my black cat, 
attracted by the scent of Harry's commissariat 
stores, made her approaches towards the aforesaid 
with all the stealthy patience so characteristic of 
her race. At length, being quite close under 
Harry’s feet, and the bird not moving, Kitt 
summoned courage to thrust one foot far bae 
into the fire-place ; whereupon Harry jumped upon 
Kitty’s neck, and administered such a whole- 
some pulling of the ears with his claws, whilst he 
80 cmuthemed to terrify her by hissing and flapping 
his wings, that Kitty was fain to beat a retreat. 
Not so easy this, however. Harry seemed to think 
he might as well have a ride; so ride he did, con- 
tinuing the ear-pulling operation all the time. 
Kitty, I dare say, would almost have given her ears 
to be quit of the castigation administered by my 
friend. But Minerva’s bird followed Kitty like a 
winged and angry Nemesis, until, considering 
apparently that the punishment had been enough, 
Harry fluttered back to his commissariat, impress- 
ing me with the fullest confidence in his ability 
to protect himself against all cats, black, white, or 
grey. From that time I gave him the most com- 
plete liberty, and I do not at present mean to cut 
the feathers of his wing any more. My impres- 
sion is, that Harry can reason. LI incline to the 
belief that, when he reflects on the dainty things 
stored away in his larder, and the profusion with 
which these nice things are supplied, he would 
hesitate before taking to the bush. So long as 
Harry continues to establish a commissariat under 
the washing copper—never used, by the way—I 
shall consider that he has given me a material 
guarantee for remaining in my family, of which 
he is so delightful a member ; and if others of his 
race be like my Harry, I would solicit every reader 
of these pages (provided he wants a domestic pet, 
and undertakes to treat it kindly) to forthwith 
purchase an owl. 





Pripr, when permitted full sway, is the great eanker- 
worm which gnaws a man’s worldly possessions, let them 


be small or great. Many persons, as they begin to 
prosper, immediately commence expending for luxuries, 
until, in a short time, their expenses swallow up their in- 
come, and they become ruined in their ridiculous attempts 
to keep up appearances and make a sensation. 
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A WORD ON SHIPS’ BOATS. 


Ir is an understood thing that, when a vessel is 
fitted out for a voyage, she carries with her a sufti- 
cient number of boats to contain the whole of her 
passengers and crew, so that all may have a chance 
of escape, in case of fire, shipwreck, or foundering 
at sea. Such is, in fact, the general rule, and the 
exceptions are transport vessels carrying troops, 
emigrant vessels, and steamers running round the 
coast, or making short trips to neighbouring 
shores. This provision of boats is very satisfac- 
tory to a nervous passenger, who regards them as 
so many friends in an hour of urgent need, and is 
apt to place more reliance upon them than would 
be justified by a knowledge of facts. When he has 
been some time at sea, he is perhaps scandalised at 
seeing the long-boat, the largest boat of all, turned 
into a pig-stye, or made the receptacle of all kinds 
of lumber and stores; and others lying bottom up- 
wards, their plugs out and lost, and their seams 
cracked and yawning, for want of a little care and 
attention. One boat, or perhaps a couple of small 
ones, are slung from the davits in good working 
order, while the rest are regarded as little better 
than nuisances cumbering the deck. 

If he take the trouble to inquire how this comes 
to pass, he will not be long in arriving at the con- 
viction that his reliance upon the boats for safety 
in the hour of danger is ill-founded, and is in no 
degree shared by the experienced mariner. He will 
learn that in the confusion and panic, more or less 
attendant upon extreme peril, and always increased 
by rough weather, the di y of getting the boats 
into the water with their living freight, and fairly 
clear of the ship, is so great, that failure in the at- 
tempt is the rule, and success the exception. He will 
be reminded that, when the “Amazon” caught fire 
in the Atlantic, although the weather was moderate, 
and there was ample time to make use of every 
means of escape, and her crew consisted of the very 
best men to be found in the service, yet only two out 
of the whole number of boats with which she was 
provided could be successfully launched. He may 
be referred to the “ Birkenhead,” where no con- 
fusion took place—where a whole regiment went 
down to death, as it were, in marching order, and 
= to the number of five hundred and fifty, 
because three boats only out of the many she had 
on board could be got afloat. He will hear of the 
“Queen Victoria,” from which seventy persons 
were drowned in the bay of Dublin, within half a 
mile of the shore, who might have been saved had 
the boats proved available. 

If a man should fall overboard, he will in all 
probability see the poor fellow, even though he be 
a good swimmer, sink before his eyes ere the boat, 
lowered as soon as possible by the usual means, 
and supposing it to be successfully lowered, can 
reach him. It is a disgraceful fact, that the ma- 
jority of men and boys that fall overboard from 
vessels going at full speed are drowned—disgrace- 
ful because, at a moderate expense, every vessel 
might be fitted with a floating-buoy, detachable by 
asingle touch by the man at the wheel, the moment 
the ery of “ man overboard” is raised. This inven- 
tion was, we believe, introduced by the late Captain 
Basil Hall, and was found, by repeated trials, 
perfect and complete in all respects, and is fully 
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FREQUENT RESULT IN LOWERING A BOAT BY THE USUAL METHOD. 


described by him in his “ Miscellaneous Sketches.” 
The buoy, painted in vivid colours, to catch the at- 
tention of the swimmer, remains motionless in the 
water where it falls, unrolling a mile of line from 
a cylinder to which it is attached in the rear of the 
vessel—so that it would be a rare instance in which 
the castaway would have to swim the length of the 
vessel to reach it. We load our ships with every 
instrument of thunderous vengeance and destruc- 
tion, but we neglect this simple and inexpensive 
means of rescue from death. Had the “ Duke of 
Wellington,” in addition to her 130 guns, been 
supplied with this floating buoy, the poor fellow, 
who fell over and was lost in her trial trip, would 
in all likelihood have been saved. 

The contempt which, regarding them as a means 
of safety, the sailor feels for the ships’ boats, is 
doubtless founded on his knowledge that in the 
hour of peril, even in smooth water, they are 
rarely lowered with safety. A glance at the means 
generally in use for lowering them will at once 
show the reason of this; and we shall cease to 
wonder at the sailor’s want of confidence. A 
ship’s boats are usually slung from a couple of 
davits or iron arms, and they are firmly lashed to 
the ship’s side. When a boat has to be lowered, 
the crew first get into it with their oars, the lash- 
ings are unfastened, and the boat, which then 
hangs suspended by two rings, one at each end, is 





let down by pulleys working through blocks. The 
lowering is the work of four or five men, two manag- 
ing each pulley, and one generally standing between 
them to direct their movements. It is desirable, 
of course, that the boat should settle in the water 
at a perfect level, or, if the vessel be going fast, 
with her head raised to a certain degree; but un- 
less all the parties lowering let an equal portion of 
the rope through their hands in equal times, this 
cannot be done, and in practice it rarely is done— 
the boat meeting the water, more or less, head or 
stern foremost, and righting herself after, if she does 
not go under. This, however, is supposing that she 
does not cant over in her descent, which she is, un- 
der the present plan, almost as liable to do as if a 
provision had been made for that very purpose ; 
for, hanging by a single hook at each end, she is 
about as likely to turn over as not ; and if the ves- 
sel should happen to heel, so as to come in contact 
with her in her progress towards the water, turn 
over she infallibly must. Hence it frequently hap- 
pens, in moments of panic, that the boat shoots 
out a crowd of alarmed and terrified passengers 
into the sea before she is half way down. LEscap- 
ing this, and settling fairly on the water, if the 
weather is at all rough, she has now a greater risk 
to run than any yet mentioned. In order to set 
her fairly free from the ship running before a gale, 
it is indispensable that the hooks at both ends be 
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THE PROPOSED MODE OF LOWERING A SHIP’S BOAT. 














cast off from the rings at the same instant of time. 
How unlikely it is that this should be done in a 
moment of terror and universal excitement, must 
be evident on a moment’s reflection ; yet, if the boat 
be cast loose at one end and retained at the other, 
the end cast loose is instantly submerged, and the 
crew plunged into the waves. One of our engrav- 
ings represents a case of this kind, where the aft- 
tackle has been unhooked, while the fore-tackle 
has fouled: the disastrous consequences are unhap- 
pily familiar to sea-faring men, and need no com- 
ment. It will happen sometimes that a boat is 
struck by a wave while descending—one of the 
hooks flies out of the ring, and the boat dangles by 
the other—or again, it shall happen that one end 
gets free, and the boat, drawn rapidly forward by 
the other, spins round on its axis, and drags keel 
upwards. But even where all things are fortunate 
and favourable, the time occupied in lowering boats 
by the present system is too often the only time 
left for escape, and multitudes are drowned be- 
cause minutes are ignorantly wasted. 

As a remedy to this inefficient and often fatal 
plan, Mr. C. Clifford, in a pamphlet entitled, “ How 
to lower Ships’ Boats,” proposes a method of effect- 
ing that object instantly, certainly, and safely, by 
means of one man in the boat to be lowered, with- 
out assistance from any other persons. We can- 
not explain the workings of his plan, for want of 





the necessary diagrams, and must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with an outline of its mechanical 
principles. Instead of hooking on the boat to 
davits at either end, he suspends it from four 
points in its sides, and thus gets rid of much of 
the liability of canting over. The two ropes by 
which it is suspended pass through blocks of a pe- 
culiar construction, and are then coiled round a bar- 
rel which revolves freely beneath the central seat of 
the boat. A third, or regulating rope, is also coiled 
on the same barrel, and fastened by looping on a 
cleat or peg upon the seat. When the sailor wishes 
to lower his boat, with its crew or passengers 
on board, he frees the regulating rope, and the 
boat begins to descend by its own weight, un- 
coiling the suspending ropes from the barrel ; 
these ropes slide through blocks, which nip them 
all the tighter the heavier the weight of the boat 
and cargo. The man lowering can stop his descent 
at any moment, and can watch a favourable oppor- 
tunity for dropping on the surface. The moment 
the water receives the weight of the boat, it is free 
of the ship, as the suspending rope is all uncoiled 
from the barrel, and hanging from the davits or 
yard, ready to be coiled again on the barrel when 
the boat returns. Mr. Clifford challenges any six 
seamen in the navy te lower a boat by the tackle 
now in use, against himself single-handed, and 
using his own plan; and, as far as we can judge, 
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there is little chance of his challenge being ac- 
cepted. 

The success of this plan, it is plain, is chiefly 
due to the action of the block—which, we presume, 
is Mr. Clifford’s invention—through which the sus- 
pending ropes are made to pass, and which are 
permanently attached to the boat. It is composed 
of three smail wheels, grooved for the passage of 
the rope, and placed, in a right line, one above 
another. The rope passes, say, to the right of the 
two outer wheels or rollers, and to the left of the 
central one, and is thus nipped firmly in its pas- 
sage, and all the firmer in proportion to its ten- 
sion, which tension is increased by the increase of 
weight to be lowered. It is from this cause that 
the one man in the boat, whatever may be its 
weight, is able to regulate its descent with ease. 
When there is no strain upon the rope, it slips 
through the block with perfect facility, and that is 
the reason why the boat, when it reaches the 
water, and has transferred its weight from the 
rope to the waves, runs immediately free of the 
ship, even though the depth of the fall has not 
been precisely calculated. Our second ——— 
shows the boat lowered nearly to the water, an 
the rope almost uncoiled from the roller. For fur- 
ther details of this important invention, we must 
refer the reader to Mr. Clifford’s pamphlet.* 





A RECENT EARTHQUAKE IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


Tur Valais, the scene of the awful visitation which 
we are about to describe, is a valley of 100 miles 
long and about 20 broad, closely hemmed in by 
high mountains, among which are the great St. 
Bernard, the Simplon, the Grimsel, Furca, and 
others of the Alpine chain, the summits of which 
are never free from snow. The river Rhone flows 
through the valley, from one end to the other, from 
which circumstance it is sometimes called the 
valley of the Rhone. A region like this, consisting 
of very narrow plains, elevated valleys, lofty hills 
clothed with woods and studded with hamlets, 
rugged rocks, cataracts, glaciers, and snow-clad 
mountains of a prodigious height, must exhibit a 
great variety of climates and prospects. The 
slight increase of population, in recent years, has 
in some instances materially altered the climate of 
particular spots, lessening the malaria caused by 
the damp exhalations from marshy lands, which are 
now partially cultivated. The valley, in good sea- 
sons, produces sufficient corn and wine for its own 
consumption; but, there being no manufactures, in 
bad years the inhabitants have nothing to trust to 
to carry them through a season of scarcity. Many 
of the elevated regions, growing only barley, are 
dependent on the lower valleys for corn and wine ; 
indeed, they scarcely even afford pasturage for their 
own flocks and herds. The inhabitants are a most 
primitive race, rately moving away from their 
villages, wishing for no change, and going on, 





* « How tolower Ships’ Boats: A Treatise on the Dangers 
and Defects in the system at present in use, and their Remedy ; 
with Illustrations by E. Hayes. Also a Description of an Im- 
proved Block, to be used for reducing and regulating Strain, 
in lowering heavy bodies, and for other purposes. With ex- 
planatory Diagrams.” By C. Currrorp. London: Simpkin 
& Marshall, 


| from generation to generation, unaltered and 
unimproved. 

The Valais, formerly a free canton, now one of 
the Swiss Confederation, is one of the Roman 
Catholic cantons ; and it is a curious fact, and one 
that any person who has been in the habit of 
studying the subject, will not fail to confirm, that 
there is in the Roman Catholic religion some cause 
inimical to all progress. This influence may in 
some cases be counteracted by other causes, but 
these exceptions only prove the rule. Through 
the Valais runs one of the great roads over the 
Alps—the Simplon Pass—amongst the finest speci- 
mens of the triumph of the engineer’s art. Of this 
country the writer can speak from personal know- 
ledge, having spent some weeks in the Valais, and 
in the course of a rambling tour become thoroughly 
acquainted with the simplicity and kind-hearted- 
ness of the people, and, as far as their means went, 
their hospitable feeling towards strangers. With 
difficulty could they be persuaded to take anything 
in return for their welcome offerings, consisting of 
cream-cheese, the most delicious honey, the earliest 
and finest strawberries, and, in short, anything they 
thought likely to be acceptable. Many an hour have 
we spent, seated in front of one of their picturesque 
dwellings, talking to the old people lett in care of 
the children, for it was the middle of the hay har- 
vest, and all the yo active men and women, 
boys and girls, were in the field; and it was always 
with fresh interest that we listened to the simple 
village stories which these old people were only 
too happy to relate. The result of our association 
with this primitive race was a warm admiration 
for a great deal that we saw; their devotion to 
their mountain homes, their deep and earnest 
reverence for their elders, their unfailing filial 
duteousness, their utter freedom from all mercenary 
feeling, their contentment with their humble lot, 
and, above all, their tenderness and compassion to 
the suffering and afflicted, however loathsome or 
revolting a form the suffering might assume. The 
Cretins, those unhappy creatures so hideous in 
appearance, often so destitute of any one quality to 
soiten the repugnance inspired by their revolting 
looks, their cunning maliciousness, and their de- 
formity, both physical and mental, (in many cases 
increased by that hideous appendage known by the 
name of goitre,) are yet invariably treated by these 
poor people with gentleness and consideration, as 
if their infirmities only demanded a greater degree 
of tenderness from their more fortunate fellow 
creatures. 

And now, after having in some measure, we trust, 
interested the reader in the poor Valaisans, we 
proceed to narrate the events that have completely 
put an end to their happiness, and plunged them 
into a state of such complete and increasing misery, 
that every heart must commiserate as the melan- 
choly details unfold themselves. 

Towards the end of the month of July in the past 
year, the whole valley of the Rhone was visited by 
successive shocks of an earthquake, at first slight, 
then more violent, so that even those who dwelt at 
some distance from the spots first affected by the 
convulsion, spent their days in a state of vague 
terror, lest the visitation should approach nearer 
to their own homes ; and their fears were but too 
surely realized. 
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Late one summer’s evening, when the inhabitants 
of the small bourg of Viege were assembled at 
their doors, after the toils of the day, which had 
been one of the most sultry ever known, an extra- 
ordinary appearance in the sky drew the greater 
part of them forth from their homes, the better to 
watch it. Thus they were assembled, all with 
upturned faces watching the clouds. The stillness 
was so profound that not the faintest ripple of the 
water, as it splashed into the stone basin of the 


fountain, escaped the ear. The red lurid colour of | 
the angry heavens grew deeper and deeper, while | 


wild, metallic-coloured clouds whirled rapidly 


along, as if rushing on to combat. Never in the | 


memory of the oldest inhabitant had the sky 
assumed so ominous, so portentous an appearance, 
and, coupled with the alarming rumours of the 
earthquake which had reached this secluded hamlet, 
it caused the inhabitants to gaze with horror at 
the stormy scene. The church of St. Nicholas, 
its beautiful spire glowing in the angry light, was 
immediately before them, when all at once, in the 
midst of the solemn stillness, there came a sound 
so awful, that, as by one common impulse, the as- 
sembled crowd fell on their knees, as though that 
were the most fitting posture in which to await the 
fearful visitation that seemed to be impending. 
The sound was like deep, rolling, subterranean 
thunder. Louder and louder the noises grew, and 
paler and yet more pale the affrighted faces of 
those who seemed awaiting their doom. Then all 
at once, with a crash as if the mountains were 
riven asunder, the spire of St. Nicholas was seen 
to sway backwards and forwards, and fall down, 
torn from the main body of the building, as by a 
giant’s arm. Who can describe the paralyzed feel- 
ing of agonised terror that seized upon all the 
hapless gazers at this terrific spectacle ! and not a 
moment’s interval was allowed them in any mea- 
sure to regain composure. Again the awful note of 
warning broke upon them. The earth shook under 
them, and then, with a terrific crash, the whole roof 
of the church fell in ; and yet again, without even 
the usual warning noise, the second church in the 
village fell, the tower and the body of the building 
forming one chaotic mass of ruins. The agony of 
terror now reached such a pitch, that all the 
afirighted people rose from their knees, and fled 
they knew not whither. Some who had children 
left at home, had the presence of mind to return 
and snatch them from the impending destruction. 
Screams of alarm next proceeded from the village 
inn. It so happened that two Swiss gentlemen, 
members of the government of the canton, were 
spending some days at the little hamlet ; and, had 
it not been for their calm courage, and the prompt 
measures they took, the simple dwellers in the 
little auberge must have perished. They were 
driven wild with terror, and could not even sum- 
mon up courage to fly, till the shaking of the floors 
beneath their feet, the cracking of the walls, and 
the rumbling noises that sounded louder and louder, 
convinced the Conseiller d’Etat Barman that if 
they were to be saved, no time must be lost. At 
length by foree—for they were in no state to listen 
to reason—he and his friend succeeded m placing 
all that belonged to the inn in safety; but their 
fight had been so long delayed, that the Con- 
seiller got severely bruised by the falling timbers, 


| as the whole upper story of the inn fell in just as 
he was passing through the door. 
After the fall of the inn, the shocks became so 
frequent, that, impelled by one ungovernable im- 
| pulse, the miserable inhabitants fled, only staying 
| their frantic course to collect their flocks and 
herds, whilst some few, who yet retained courage, 
strove to save a portion of the simple property of 
| those who seemed turned out to perish. Can any 
pen, however, describe the night passed by these 
poor creatures? Young and old, infants just born, 
old people almost on their death-bed, all assembled 
in the meadows, some few having obtained the 
shelter of tents, hastily sent out from the nearest 
towns as soon as the fearful news reached them. 

The morning dawned, but brought no change 
for the better. The little town of Viege was 
wholly destroyed, the earthquake having converted 
it into one undistinguishable mass of ruins. The 
shocks continued every quarter of an hour, then 
every five minutes, and at each recurrence of them 
the earth yawned, and many of the ruined _build- 
ings were swallowed up in the openings. The air 
resounded with the cries of children, the groans of 
men, the wailing and weeping of women, and the 
afirighted bellowing of the cattle, driven from 
their accustomed pastures and terrified by the 
fearful noises around them. Let but the reader 
endeavour to picture the scene thus feebly describ- 
ed, and he will have some idea of the sufferings 
of that awful time—sufferings converting the 
hitherto peaceful valley into a scene of confusion, 
terror, and dismay, 

Such a spectacle is sufficiently deplorable, if one 
thinks of it as only lasting some few weeks, in the 
midst of summer; but when we state that no 
change for the better has as yet taken place, (we 
write in the middle of November,) the reader will 
not be able to peruse without deep interest 
and commiseration, the account we have yct to 
lay before him. We give the details from time to 
time, just as they reached us, in all their affecting 
simplicity. 

August 5th.—Up to this date, no alteration for 
the better, in the country of the Valais. The 
inhabitants are camped out in the fields, having 
before their eyes the prospect of their ruined 
habitations, and most imperfectly supplied with 
the necessaries, while wholly wanting all the com- 
forts, of life. The shocks still continue, accom- 
panied with loud reports, which are heard, three 
or four times in the day, especially from midnight 
to daybreak; they burst upon the silence of the 
night, destroying all hope of repose, and they are 
so loud as by the reverberation to shake the frag+ 
ments of the buildings that have yet resisted the 
previous concussions. The night of the 5th was 
awful. A tremendous hurricane burst upon the 
valley, threatening the ruin of the temporary 
dwellings, in which the poor people had sought 
shelter. It was accompanied by the most tre- 
mendous and appalling lightning ever known in 
that mountain region. The whole heavens were 
on fire; thunder rolled in one unceasing peal, as 
if the very hills would be shaken from their 
foundation by the awful clamour; while torrents 
of rain fell like a water-spout upon the poor 
Valaisans, who were wholly unable to protect 
themselves from the raging of the pitiless storm. 
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Even in the midst of this terrible visitation, the 
Almighty remembered mercy, for throughout such 
a time of peril only one life was lost. A poor 
little child had strayed away from the encamp- 
ment, and was crushed by a piece of rock. The 
day of its funeral will never be forgotten by any 
of those who witnessed the scene. Though the 
church was in.ruins, the churchyard yet_re- 
mained, filled with fragments of buildings. Fol- 
lowed by most of the inhabitants of the village, 
came the little coffin, borne by the oldest peasant 
of the hamlet, the sounds of the reports crashing 
the while like heavy rolling thunder, and the 
ground rocking beneath their feet. 

In many places, the immense fissures in the 
rocks laid open to view rushing streams of water, 
which, having no natural bed, inundated the 
valleys, and rendered it very difficult to know 
where to place the numerous tents. In other 
spots, the rivers and even the small streams over- 
flowed their banks, from the sudden elevation of 
their beds, while the mineral springs, supplying the 
hot baths at Louiche, increased their temperature 
by several degrees. One singular sign in this 
ill-fated year had been the utter absence of rain. 
From its very commencement, not a drop had 
fallen till the storm I have just described, and 
that was too late to save the crops. The grass 
crops had utterly failed; and it is fearful to think 
of the impending misery, as soon as the stock of hay 
in the country shall be exhausted, the flocks and 
herds being the sole dependence of the sufferers. 

September 15.—During the whole of the month 
of August, and a part of September, the shocks 
continued to be felt with great violence, and 
always accompained with those frightful reports 
which added to the terror of the people. At the 
end of the month of August, the earth trembled, 
not on one spot alone, but throughout the country ; 
and the inhabitants of many villages fled in terror, 
fearing to see their dwellings fall before their eyes, 
or bury them in the ruins. The panic through- 
out the country is universal, and adds much to 
the distress. The great mountain roads, as well 
as the smaller ones leading from one village to 
another, are in many parts entirely blocked up 
by the rocks falling down upon them. 

There is at present (November) no hope that the 
scourge has exhausted its destroying power. In 
1755, when a similar visitation occurred, it lasted 
more than three months. That was the year in 
which Lisbon was destroyed, and in which, simul- 
taneously with both visitations, there occurred that 
extraordinary rise in one of the Bavarian lakes 
which lasted only a short time, and then the waters 
fell as suddenly as they had risen. The rise was 
of several feet ; none such took place either before 
or after the time mentioned. It would be a 
curious inquiry, worth making, whether its waters 
have again been similarly affected. Meanwhile, 
some of our more opulent readers may consider 
the poor inhabitants not unworthy of their sym- 
pathy and aid. If we contemplate the horrors of 
such a convulsion of nature, how are we taught 
our dependence upon God, on whose good provi- 
dence it rests that we in Britain are freed from 
such an awful desolation. A century ago, Lisbon 
was reposing in security, but in a moment she was 
well nigh a heap of ruins. Men may talk of the 





working of natural causes as they will, but after all 
our safety lies in these causes being in the imme- 
diate hand of God. The subjoined table of the 
action of the great earthquake, a century ago, 
wil) show how easily the devastation of such a 
catastrophe might spread, were it not under a 
Divine control. 


THE COURSE OF THE LISBON EARTHQUAKE, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1755, SHOWING ITS PROGRESS 
OVER EUROPE. 


Lat. 38° n., Long. 11° 47 w., at 9h. 24m, a.M.—Violent shock 
felt in a ship; others followed till 11h. 34m, 

Colares, Portugal, at 9h. 30m. a.u.—Four shocks felt ; cliffs 
were split; rents made in the ground ; smoke and light flames 
observed, 

Lisbon, at 9h. 32m. a.m—Three shocks in quick succession ; 
three refluxes and fluxes of the sea; palace and public build. 
ings fell with the first shock; king At royal family at Belem; 
whole time of the three shocks given at from five to seven 
minutes ; estimated loss of life, 50,000 persons. 

Oporto, at 9h, 38m. a.m.—Three shocks ; earth heaved in the 
— ; walls split; no buildings destroyed; river rose and 

ell. 

Cadiz, at 9h. 49m. a.m.—City violently shaken; at 11, the 
sea rose in six successive waves, at intervals of from 20 to 40 
minutes; destroyed part of the ramparts. 

Madrid, at 9h. 43m. a.a.—Several shocks ; buildings shaken; 
no damage ; motion of the ground only perceived by persons 
stationary. 

_ Gibraltar, at 9h. 55m. a4.M.—Tremulous and undulating mo. 
tion of the earth noticed; lasted about two minutes; sea rose 
every quarter of an hour till 2 p.m. 

_ Funchal, Madeira, at 10h. 1m, a.m.—Shocks felt as if com- 
ing from the eastward; sea retired; afterwards, about 12, 
broke on the island ; rose highest on the n.z. side. 

Portsmouth, at 10h. 3m. a.m.—Ships in dock pitched ; dock- 
gates opened and closed; ships in the basin rolled violently, 

Havre, at 10%. 23m. a.m.—Sea oscillated from Nn. to s.; ves- 
sels tossed. 

Reading, at 10h. 27m, s.m.—Earth trembled violently ; water 
in ponds oscillated from side to side, rose in the middle, and 
appeared as if in ebullition ; vine torn from the side of a house; 
noise heard. 

Yarmouth, about 10h. 43m. 4.m.—Water in the haven agi- 
tated; ships rolled. 

Eyam Edge, Derbyshire, about 10h. 30m. a.M.—Five shocks 
at intervals of four or five seconds; felt most in the lead 
mines ; rocks ground one against another ; pieces fell ; chasm 
opened 150 yards wide; plaster of room cracked; person 
raised in his chair. 

Durham, about 9h. 58m. 4.m.— Water in a pond observed to 
oscillate several times. 

Loch Ness, about 10h, 42m. a.m.—At the west-end of the 
lake a wave ran up the river Oich; overflowed the north bank 
30 feet ; a similar wave, but smaller, followed. Loch Lomond 
rose in two waves, five seconds apart. A stone lying in shal. 
low water was forced ashore. Loch Katrine and others were 
agitated. 

The Hague, Amsterdam, Leyden, etc., about 10h. 6m. A.m.— 
Weather very calm; sea violently disturbed in the harbour; 
ships broke from their moorings ; the water rose in the canals 
at Leyden ; liquid thrown out of vats in the breweries at Haar- 
po candelabras swung to and fro in the churches at Rotter- 

am. 

Hamburgh, about 11h, 43m. a.m.—Water in the canals agi- 
— ; mud thrown up from the bottom; candelabras oscil- 

ated. 

The waters in ponds were very sensibly disturbed near Go- 
dalming in Surrey, at Cranbrook in Kent, and the neighbour- 
hood, at Rochford in Essex, and in the moat of Shirburne 
Castle in Oxfordshire. 

Various springs were remarkably affected. The temperature 
of the Source de la Reine, at Bagnéres de Luchon, in the Py- 
renees, was raised 75°. Warm saline springs at Montier ceased 
to fiow for 48 hours, but afterwards flowed more copiously. 
Mountains of mica-slate in the Haut Valais were rent, and 
threw out hot water. The hot springs at Bristol were dis- 
coloured; and similar —- at Téeplitz in Bohemia, became 
turbid, then ceased, and subsequently discharged an increased 
volume of water. 

The lakes of Geneva and Brienz in Switzerland three times 
rose in waves towards their shores, and receded. 

The strong recession and sudden flux of the sea was particu- 
larly observed at Creston-Ferry, Devon ; Mount’s Bay, Corn- 
wall; Swansea, Wales; Kinsale, Ireland; and at Barbadoes 
and Antigua. 
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THE BOTANY OF A LUMP OF COAL. 


Hap such an idea been started sixty years ago, as 
that a piece of eoal could have any connection with 
botany, it weuld probably have been set down as 
the invention of some fanciful brain. Strange, 


however, as it may seem, every piece of coal which | 


contributes to the warmth and comfort of our 
dwellings in winter, has a history which, read 
aright, reveals metamorphoses more wonderful, 
because true, than those of fairy tales. Is not coal, 
then, a mineral? It is, and it is not. Possessed 
of all the appearance and external characters of a 
mineral, it yet reveals to him who knows how to 
interrogate it aright, proofs of an organic origin, 
which shows that its present place is not its birth- 
place. It was once a vegetable: it is now a mine- 
ral, or at least has most of the characters of one. 
If we take a piece of coal and grind it down to a 
film so thin that light will pass through it (and 
this may be done), we shall probably find, on sub- 
mitting it to the microscope, that it possesses some 
traces of organic structure; and if we take one 
such section which is better preserved than many, 
and compare it with a very thin slice of some kind 
of wood (a very thin deal shaving, for example), it 
will immediately be found to present so many fea- 
tures of resemblance, that it would seem hardly 
possible to escape from the conclusion that this 
seeming mineral was once itself wood. But how, 
then, has the strange alteration in its appearance, 
character, and properties been effected? It is the 
object of this paper to explain the mystery, so far 
as the light of science has hitherto enabled us to 
penetrate it. 

One of the earliest of the geological eras of the 
world’s history is that known as the carboniferous 
period, during which a series of strata or beds of 
rock, clay, ete., were accumulated 4000 or 5000 
feet in thickness, and which are found to a greater 
or less extent in almost every part of the globe. 
In some parts of these strata are found those won- 
derful beds of coal which are of such vast impor- 
tance to our country, and which have contributed 

,so greatly to its prosperity. The carboniferous 
group of strata may be divided into three principal 
beds, each of which is composed of many lesser 
layers. The first of these is the mountain lime- 
stone, a vast deposit of limestone, attaining in 
England a thickness of 2400 feet, and so called 
because of the many mountains which are in part 
at least formed of it. In Derbyshire and Ireland 
it is extensively found, and it contains the remains 
of corals, shells, and zoophytes, in such vast num- 
bers that they constitute in some places three- 
fourths of its mass. The beautiful “ encrinital 
marble,” so often used for mantel-pieces, is moun- 
tain limestone. Most of the lead ore found in 
England is discovered in this rock. Over the 
mountain limestone lie the coal beds, and over 
these the “ millstone grit.” These three form the 
carboniferous group ; but it is to the coal beds only 
that we shall now pay attention. It must not be 
supposed that the coal lies in one solid mass or 
stratum, and that miners have only to penetrate 
this to get out all that they require. The coal 
strata consist of a very numerous series of layers of 
ditferent kinds, which are, as it were, interleaved 
with beds of coal of varying thickness and at 





uncertaim intervals... Thus, m the colliery at 
Tividale, near Birmingham, no less than sixty-five 
layers or beds, all of which belong to the “ coal 
measures,” are found to overlie the mountain lime- 
stone, and to contain, interspersed among them, 
eleven beds of coal, which vary in thickness from 
9 inches to 10} feet. As a specimen of the man- 
ner in which they occur, we will quote the following 
from the list of the strata : it is a descending series, 

48th bed—Slate clay, 

49th ,, Bituminous shale, 

50th 

51st 


Main coal, 103 feet thick, 
Slate clay, 
52nd Coal, 2 feet thick, 
53rd ,, Slate clay; 

and so forth. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicester- 
shire, the coal formation includes 130 beds of vari- 
ous substances, in all, 600 feet thick, and compris- 
ing thirteen beds of coal. | In some of the beds of 
slateclay, which lie next to the strata of coal, the clay 
or shale is found full of the leaves of plants in the 
most beautiful preservation, except that they are 
turned perfectly black. The shale may generally 
be easily split into thin leaves, upon the surface of 
which these remains of the coal plants will be 
found. Indeed, so abundant are they, that a 
colliery can hardly be visited, where some of these 
remains may not be detected on a slight search. 
The leaden colour of the slate clay shows the forms 
of the leaves in the most perfect manner; and 
although their substance is carbonized or converted 
into coal, every vein and marking is as admirably 
preserved as if it were a beautifully dried speci- 
men for the herbarium of the botanist. This fact 
strongly corroborates what the microscope has told 
us respecting the vegetable origin of coal. 

But it will be interesting to know something re- 
specting the plants of which these long entombed 
relies tell us the existence and history. The most 
numerous remains are those of various kinds of 
ferns or brakes, many presenting the most elegant 
forms, while some have evidently been true ferns, a 
branch of this beautiful family only now found in 
the warmer climates of our earth as at present con- 
stituted. Another common plant in the coal strata 
is the “astrophyllites,” of which various species are 
found. It much resembles in form the “ wood- 
ruffe”’ of our thickets, or the goosegrass or cleavers 
of our hedges, though it is manifestly different in 
botanical structure from either. * Leaves of various 
palms are also among these remains. Stems and 
trunks of various kinds of trees are found. Of 
these, two or three are especially remarkable. The 
lepidodendron was a tree of which there were 
several kinds, and which had a tall scaly branched 
trunk, often seventy or eighty feet high—for some 
have been found of that length. There is no mo- 
dern plant which seems to bear any resemblance 
to this beautiful denizen of the ancient forests. 
Their nearest living allies as to structure would ap- 
pear to be the humble clubmosses of our heaths 
and moors. In boggy ditches and in damp corn 
fields, a plant with a scored jointed stem, and 
slender, whorled leaves, is very common in Eng- 
land—the horsetail, or equisetum, of which there 
are several species. A very abundant fossil in the 
coal shales—the calamitis—was of a similar kind, 
but of immensely larger size. Our existing equi- 
setums seldom exceed three feet in height, and the 
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stems are not often more than a quarter of an inch 


fourteen or fifteen feet high, with stems from six to 
twelve inches thick. Another remarkable tribe, 
for which no living representative has been found, 
were the sigillarias—plants with large fluted stems 
and a soft interior. Their roots, as thick as a 
man’s arm, are very common in the shale, and are 
known by the name of stigmaria, being until 
lately supposed to have been the stems of a distinct 
plant. Trunks of coniferous trees (i.e. similar to 
the pine and fir) are also found in the coal beds. 
Some fruits have also been met with. Three- 
cornered nuts, generally acknowledged to be the 
fruits of some species of palm, are found in clusters ; 
while others (Zepidostrobi), somewhat like fir-cones, 
and believed to be the fruits of the Lepidodendra, 
are so numerous in some places that bushels have 
been collected in a single spot. Itis a remarkable 
fact, that in many places in the coal districts of 
England, Europe, and America, trunks of trees 
have been found in an erect position in the strata, 
piercing perhaps through several beds, and with 
their roots penetrating the coal itself. Itis evident 
that they have grown upon the spots where they 
became entombed, and that the overlying strata 
have been deposited around them. More than this, 
trunks have been found in the same erect position, 
evidently snapped short by the hurricane or by 
decay: their soft interior has rotted away, and 
into the hollow thus formed the fruit-cones of 
overhanging trees have dropped ; while finally, the 
rest of the hollow has been filled up with mud or 
sand during a period of submersion, and the trunks 
thus buried preserved to our day. It is also a 
very singular circumstance, that thoughthe remains 
of some hundreds of different kinds of plants have 
been found in the coal strata, they belong to species 
which have passed out of living existence, and only 
their relics testify of their ever having been. No 
single plant or animal of the carboniferous era is 
now to be found alive over the whole earth. 

A careful survey of the features of the plants 
embedded in the coal shales leads irresistibly to 
the conviction that a very different state of things 
existed at the time they were deposited, to what 
now obtains in the same regions of our globe. 
The climate must have materially differed. The 
size, the forms, and the whole character of the 
plants of the coal, indicate most decisively the 
presence of a tropical climate ; and that they grew 
on or very near the spots where we now find them, 
also appears as indisputable. Yet, even in the 
latitude of Baffin’s Bay did such a vegetation 
exist; and therefore we must believe that in those 
remote ages, polar ice and snows were compara- 
tively absent, while there was in all probability no 
such continent as that which constitutes Europe 
(and perhaps Asia); but instead of them, and 
occupying their places, a Polynesia, or multitude 
of islands, enjoying a climate much hotter than 
that which we now possess, yet so tempered by 
the surrounding ocean as to be free from those 
extremes of heat which render the continents 
near the equator truly torrid. The constitution 
of the atmosphere was very probably different, 
though it is not likely this will ever be known 
with certainty. It is supposed by many that it 











| contained a much larger quantity of carbonic acid 
thick, and commonly are much smaller than that ; | 
but their relatives of the coal period were mostly | 


than at present. Carbonic acid is a gas which 
naturally forms a constituent of the air we breathe, 
and is as essential to the life of plants as air or 
bread to us. They decompose it, ang take up or 
assimilate the carbon to form fresh wood, leaves, 
ete. The vast quantity of a rank vegetation 
which must have subsisted in those islets to form 
the enormous stores of coal which the world 
contains, and the consequent fixation of so large a 
portion of carbon, has reasonably led to the theory 
named; but for its further confirmation we must 
wait. 

Such was the birthplace of coal. Wonderfully 
has our ever bountiful Creator so ordered things, 
that even the grass that withered and the flowers 
that fell away—some, apparently, of the most 
evanescent and perishable parts of his creations— 
should have accumulated for the benefit of man, in 
these later ages of the world’s history, a store of 
material so plenteous as to be almost inexhaustible, 
and so valuable that it may be fairly doubted 
whether either our comfort or civilization could 
have been what they are without it. The subject, 


however, deserves treatment in another paper. 





THE DUKE OF ALVA’S BREAKFAST. 


Tue Duke of Alva, the famous Spanish captain, the 
spoiler of the Netherlands, the terror of early 
protestantism, and fit tool of Philip 1, (our 
“bloody Mary’s” unloving husband), is sufficiently 
known to all readers of history. 

What is less known is, that once the wily 
Spaniard was baffled by a courageous protestant 
woman. The following well-authenticated anecdote 
is related by Schiller, who took it from an ancient 
chronicle, the “ Res in Ecclesia et Politica Chris- 
tiana Gest, ab anno 1500 ad an. 1600.” 

In the year 1547, when the emperor Charles v 
was passing through Thuringia on his way to 
Franconia and Swabia, after the battle of Mihlberg 
(where he had vanquished the protestant leader, 
and thought he had quite put down protestantism 
itself in Germany), the widowed countess Katha- 
rina of Schwarzburg, a princess of the house of 
Henneberg, obtained from him a letter of safeguard. 
This was, in other words, a promise of protection 
to her subjects from the depredations of the 
Spanish army in their march through her territory. 
In return for this, and in consideration of a fair 
payment, she engaged to have bread, beer, and 
other provisions sent from Rudolstadt to the Saal- 
brucke for the use of the emperor’s troops. She 
took the precaution, however, to have a bridge, 
which was close upon the town, hastily pulled down 
and put up again at a greater distance, in order 
that the close proximity of the town might not 
lead her rapacious guests into temptation. Per- 
mission was also given to the inhabitants of the 
villages through which the soldiers passed to take 
shelter, with their valuables, in the castle of 
Rudolstadt. 

In the meantime, the Spanish general, the Duke 
of Alva, approached the town, accompanied by 
Henrich von Braunschweig and his son, and sent a 
messenger in advance to invite himself to breakfast 
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with the Countess of Schwarzburg. So modest a 
request, made at the head of an army, could not 
well be refused. 

“What the house contains is at your service,” 
was the answer. At the same time the emperor's 
safeguard was mentioned, and the Spanish general 
was reminded of the necessity of a scrupulous ob- 
servance of it. <A friendly reception and a well- 
covered table awaited the duke at the castle. He 
was obliged to confess that the Thuringian lady 
kept a good kitchen, and well maintained the laws 
of hospitality. But scarcely were they seated, when 
a courier called the countess from the room, and 
informed her that in some villages on the road the 
Spanish soldiers had used violence, and had driven 
away the cattle of the peasants. Katharina was 
the mother of her people; what befel the poorest 
of her subjects, she looked upon in the same light 
as though it had happened to herself. Greatly 
displeased, therefore, with this breach of promise, 
but preserving her presence of mind, she com- 
manded her whole household to arm themselves in 
all haste and silence, and firmly to bolt the castle 
gates. She then returned to the hall where the 
princes were at table, and complained to them in 
the most moving terms of the outrage which had 
been reported to her, and of the manner in which 
the emperor’s promise of protection had been vio- 
lated, Her guests laughed, and answered that it 
was the usage of war, and that in the march ofan 
army such little incidents were not to be guarded 
against. 

“ We will see about that,” the countess replied. 
“My poor subjects,’ she continued, “must have 
their own again, or,” raising her voice in a deter- 
mined manner, “ princes’ blood must flow for oxens’ 
blood !” 

With this conclusive declaration she left the 
apartment, which was in a few moments filled with 
armed men, who, swords in hand, but with all re- 
spect, placed themselves behind the seats of the 
princes and served the breakfast, At the entrance 
of this warlike band, the Duke of Alva changed 
colour : in silence and amazement he and his com- 
panions looked at each other. Cut off from the 
army, surrounded by a multitude superior in num- 
ber and strength, what remained to him but to 
summon up patience, and to satisfy the offended 
lady upon any terms? Henrich von Braunschweig, 
his companion, first regained his composure, and 
broke out into a loud fit of laughter. He seized upon 
the prudent expedient of turning the whole pro- 
ceeding into merriment, and began an encomium 
upon the motherly care of the countess for her 

eople, and the resolute courage she had shown. 

e begged her to calm her anxiety, taking it upon 
himself to persuade the Duke of Alva to do all that 
was just, and, in fact, prevailed upon him to des- 
patch an order at once to the army, that the plun- 
dered catile should be restored forthwith to their 
owners, As soon as the countess heard of the 
restoration, she thanked her guests graciously, 
and they took their leave of her with much polite- 
ness. 

Doubtless it was this adventure which obtained 
for the Countess Katharina of Schwarzburg the 
surname of the Valorous. She is still celebrated for 
her stedfast activity in promoting the Reformation 
in her country, in abolishing monasticism, and in 





a 


improving the education of her people. To many 
protestant preachers, who had to undergo persecu- 
tion on account of their religion, she extended 
shelter and support. Among them was a certain 
Caspar Aguila, curate of Saalfeld, who, in his 
youth, had followed, as field preacher, the army of 
the emperor to the Netherlands ; and because he 
refused (strange applieation !) to baptize a cannon 
ball, he was condemned to be shot into the air 
from a mortar—a fate which he nevertheless hap- 
pily escaped ; for the powder did not explode. A 
second time his life was in danger. <A prize of 
5000 florins was set upon his head, the emperor 
being very wroth with him, because he had, from 
the pulpit, attacked his Interim, or Augsburg 
compromise, by which protestant liberty had been 
restricted within the narrowest limits. Katharina, 
at the petition of the people of Saalfeld, had the 
fearless preacher secretly conveyed to her castle, 
where she kept him concealed for many months, 
and guarded him with care, until he could again 
come forth in safety, 

She died greatly beloved, in the fifty-eighth year 
of her age, and the twenty-ninth of her reign. 
The church of Rudolstadt preserves her bones, and 
she is still remembered there as the brave pro- 
testant woman who defied the terrible Alva, and 
protected her people from the spoiler. Of her de- 


cision the anecdote affords sufficient proof. How 
far she possessed the quieter and more unmistake- 
able graces of the Christian character we have, 
unhappily, no means before us of judging. 





CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESS. 


WHETHER in the family or in the social circle, ‘the 
Christian must consider the duty of cheerfulness, 
Fair-weather Christianity is common, but the Chris- 
tianity which will maintain its brightness in the dark 
and cloudy day of adversity is too frequently wanting ; 
and yet, what will set before the young, the power of 
Christian principle so forcibly, what will convince the 
unconverted of the reality of your profession so strongly, 
as the showing that the equanimity of your temper, 
the peacefulness of your mind, the happiness of your 
home, do not merely or mainly depend upon the crea- 
ture; but that in the midst of abounding disappoint- 
ment there still can be joy in the Lord? Cheerfulness 
in the Christian is the most satisfactory answer which 
can be given to the insinuation of the father of lies, that 
religion makes our pleasures less, and is the parent of 
gloom and wretchedness. Cheerfulness is the greatest 
encouragement to holiness of living ; for the man who 
feels he is in the possession of the favour of God, is the 
man who will delight most in doing the good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God. Cheerfulness will make 
sorrows seem less and joys appear greater. It makes a 
man forget the pressure of his trials, and count up his 
mercies, which he knows are undeserved. No wonder, 
therefore, that St. Paul should have so earnestly ex- 
horted the Philippians, saying, “ Rejoice in the Lord 
always, and again I say rejoice.” 

Cheerfulness should be specially cultivated on the 
Lord’s-day ; not that cheerfulness which originates 
from Sabbath-breaking, from the indulgence in those 
parties of pleasure which the wor!d supposes will con- 
stitute happiness, and furnish comfort to the hard- 
worked artisan, but such cheerfulness as is consistent 
with employing the thoughts and the time in con- 
| sidering the things which concern our everlasting 
| peace.—LZints on Culture of Character. 
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Cointne sy Ark PowrRr.—It is not generally known 
that the whole of the gold and silver coins of England are 
struck by atmospheric pressure, or, in other words, that 
the air we breathe coins our money. By a beautiful yet 
complicated arrangement of pneumatic valves, levers, 
springs, and other mechanical appliances, the air is made 
to exert its vast weight in rapid alternations upon a series 
of pistons, which, again connected with the presses, carry 
down the dies upon the disks of metal to be coined, with 
unerring precision and force, and thus create money.— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


ABSENCE oF Minp.—Dr. R. Hamilton, the author of a 
celebrated “‘ Essay on the National Debt,” was a very ab- 
sent man. It is said that he pulled off his hat to his own 
wife in the street, and apologised for not having the plea- 
sure of her acquaintance. He would run against a cow in 
the road, turn round, beg her pardon, and hope she was 
not hurt. At other times he would run against posts, and 
chide them for not getting out of his way. 


Unton or Litgrary Compositions.—At a large lite- 
rary party in Edinburgh, in the course of conversation it 
was mentioned that a certain well-known literary charac- 
ter had written two poems, one called “ The Pebble,” the 
other “The Ocean;” that he was offering them to the 
booksellers, who, however, would not accede to his terms 
of publication ; and that the worthy author was, therefore, 
puzzled not a little as to what he should do with his pro- 
ductions. “ Why,” remarked a sarcastic gentleman who 
was present, “I think the doctor could not do better than 
throw the one into the other.” 


ConsuMPTION oF Foop.—It results from an ingenious 
calculation put forward by Mr. George Dornbusch, that, 
supposing every individual in a population of thirty mil- 
lions, to take a mouthful of food every day less than he 
should in time of plenty, say one ounce of flour daily less, 
the saving would amount to 1,875,000 Ibs., or 6697 sacks 
of 280 Ibs. daily, or to 46,879 sacks weekly, and in the 
course of one year, the consumption would be reduced by 
2,437,808 sacks of 280 Ibs. each. 


Tue Kine or PortuGgat.— Many favourable auguries 
may be drawn from the habits of the young king. He 
rises invariably at six a.M., and studies till eleven. This 
concluded, he despatches the public business of the day, 
and again studies till he hears the summons of the dinner 
bell. After the meal, he usually rides or walks out. It is 
said that his Majesty has drawn up a very excellent code 
of regulations and arrangements for a system of schools of 
primary instruction, which is so much needed throughout 
the country, and that he is resolved upon their establish- 
ment. 


Errect or Constant HEARING ILLUSTRATED.—A 
gentleman was once riding in Scotland by a bleaching 
ground, where a poor woman was at work watering her 
webs of linen cloth. He asked her where she went to church, 
what she had heard on the preceding day, and how much 
she remembered? She could not even tell the text of the 
sermon, “ And what good can the preaching do you,” said 
he, “if you forget it all?” “ Ah, sir,” replied the poor 
woman, “if you look at this web on the grass, you will see 
that as fast as ever I put water on it the sun dries it up; 
and yet, sir, I see it gets whiter and whiter.” 


A Parentat Hryt.—When an accident occurs, learn 
whether it was through misfortune, carelessness, or wilful- 
ness, before you pass sentence. Accidents are frequently 
of great service, and children often learn more caution and 
real information from their occurrence than from fifty les- 
sons. Be it remembered that the perfection of science is 
owing to the occurrence and remedy of its early accidents. 


Anytuine 1F Enoven or 1t.—When Rothschild was 
asked at the dinner-table, by a lady anxious to select a 
profitable engagement for her son, which was the best pay- 
ing business, the great commercial man replied : “ Matches, 
ma’am ; selling matches is as good a trade as any, if you 
have enough of it.” 


Bopy axp Minp.—By too much sitting still the body 
becomes unhealthy, and soon the mind. ‘This is nature’s 
law. She will never see her children wronged. If the 
mind, which rules the body, ever forgets itself so far as to 
trample upon its slave, the slave is never generous enough 
to forgive the injury; but will rise and smite its op- 
pressor. Thus has many a monarch mind been dethroned. 
—Longfellow. 


Scene or Omar Pacua’s CampatGn.—The immediate 
spot where Omar Pacha is now operating was anciently 
viewed as the border-land between Europe and Asia, the 
Phasis being the frontier line. It is, indeed, one of the 
most primitive of all the scenes within the records, or, 
rather, within the traditions of the human race, for it far 
transcends in its supposed antiquity, as an inhabited region, 
the earliest profane chronicles of men. Here was old Col- 
chis—old even when the Argonauts are represented to have 
made thither the first voyages, nearly two thousand years 
before Christianity. Here Pompey, in a great battle, de- 
feated the Iberians as the allies of Mithridates, after having 
driven them out of Gouria, the modern Georgia. The de- 
scendants, or, more correctly, the successors, of those Ibe- 
rians now form the militia of a modern and far more power- 
ful Mithridates, and are mustered to check an equally able 
assailant, who comes against their master’s dominions from 
the opposite direction. 


A Humste Home.—Are you not surprised to find how 
independent of money peace of conscience is, and how much 
happiness can be condensed in the humblest home? A 
cottage will not hold the bulky furniture and sumptuous 
accommodations of a mansion ; but if God be there, a cot- 
tage will hold as much happiness as might stock a palace. 
—Rev. C. Hamilton. 


Sagacity or Dogs.—Every one who has a dog must 
admit that he has a strong share of reason. Only observe 
him as he sits by your side and wistfully watches the end- 
less transit of piece after piece, bit after bit, as the fork is 
conveying delicate morsels to your mouth. There is neither 
hope nor despair exhibited in his countenance ; he knows 
those pieces are not for him. There is an expression of 
impatience about the eye, as he scans your features, which 
seems to say, “ Greedy fellow, what, not one bit for me?” 
Only cut a slice from the exterior of the joint, a piece that 
he knows you will not eat, and watch the ehange and 
eagerness of his expression; he knows as well as you do 
that this is intended for him—he has reasoned upon it.— 
Baker’s Hight Years’ Wandering in Ceylon. 


Great RESULTS FROM SMALL Means.—The plan of 
halfpenny-a-week contributions to the cause of Missions is 
rapidly extending in Switzerland, Alsace, and the south of 


Germany. By this means, in the space of six months, 
nearly 13,000 francs were secured ; and a small Missionary 
periodical, transmitted to each in return for his subscrip- 
tion, has been placed in the hands of 25,000 subscribers. 
It is a fact worthy of notice, that this effort numbers thirty 
subscribers among the poor prisoners in the Bale jail, 
where a gratifying revival of religion has been recently 
enjoyed. 


Str Harry Moncrierr, in conversation with Lord 
Cockburn, said that every day he lived he hated one man 
the less, 


American Incenurty.—A characteristically western 
arrangement for eating, drinking, and sleeping the labour- 
ers is made on the Davenport railroad. Two cars are fitted 
up for the purpose. One is filled up with berths on the side, 
as in a steamer, and on the other side a long table is laid for 
eating processes. The other car is occupied as store-room 
and kitchen, and with sleeping accommodations for the 
family who do the cooking, housework, etc. These cars 
follow up closely the hand-car front which the rails are laid, 
and, as the track advances, the locomotive keeps pushing 
them ahead. It is a sort of locomotive tavern, which finds 
liberal patronage on the prairies, as there are over fifty 
; men who are dependent upon it for their “ daily bread.” 





























